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Germans struck through Belgium in heavy force how could our seven
divisions hold them up, or how could the Belgians? Should we go
forward into Belgium to meet them? That seemed to be the plan, as far
as I could get it from generals and staff officers. In that case why all
this intensive labour on pill-boxes and breastworks which would never
be used? But there seemed to be a conflict of ideas about this in high
quarters. When Anthony Eden came out and talked to us, very frankly,
he turned to me and said: "It will be madness if we put our heads into
that hornets' nest."
There was the Maginot Line. To the French Army and nation the
Maginot Line was a kind of fetish. Nothing could pass the Maginot
Line, they said. It was impregnable. The Germans would be wiped out
in front of it. Behind it France would be securely held in a defensive
war, economical in man-power.
Certainly when I went down to the Maginot Line I was impressed by
it. It was marvellously constructed, in a series of underground defences
like steel fortresses, equipped with the mechanism of modern battle-
ships. Everything worked by machinery and electrical power. At the
touch of a button great guns would turn in their turrets, and the
ammunition would be brought up and loaded and fired. In addition to
the main tunnels and fortress positions deep in the line of low-lying
hills there was, to some extent, a defence in depth, with forts, visible
only from above by their steel cupolas, providing a cross-fire. The whole
line was manned by technical experts, and the best type of French
officers, and men proud of this marvel of defensive and destructive
power. They had worked out their field of fire in little squares, and had
an apparatus which would show instantly an enemy attack in one of the
squared places. All guns could be concentrated on that spot and
nothing could live, they said, under the fire that would sweep it. I took
their word for it, though a friend of mine named Blacker, of the
Coldstream Guards, told me that he thought the available fire-power
had not impressed him.
Beyond the line were frightful tank traps. If any German tanks were
to get into those ditches they would be destroyed by the guns firing up
and down them from either end.
"Pen comfortable!" I remarked to a French lieutenant who took
me to the edge of one of those pits of hell.
He grinned at this understatement.
There was a Gascon colonel in charge of one of the steel forts who
strode with us across the countryside. He was like Porthos in The Three
Musketeers, with a heavy stomach and a big appetite.
"If the Germans attack the Maginot Line," he said, "they will be
annihilated. Their dead will be heaped up in piles. That is why they do